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they had anything to give or no/' What they wanted was a reversal of the
Hampden Ship-Money decision. Charles at once dissolved parliament, 5th
May 1640. Without parliament, without funds (for ship-money and " coat
and conduct money" were exacted with increasing difficulty), and without
an army (for miserable pressed men and some Roman Catholic gentry were
hardly an army), he renewed the Scottish war.

Charles appointed Strafford, his one really strong man, to command the
army; and doubtless, though ill, Strafford would have made a good showing
if he had had a proper army to command. The Scots did not wait at home
to be attacked. General Alexander Leslie led his men over the border, and
after a brush at Newburn-on-Tyne (28th April 1640), forced Strafford's troops
to retire. The indomitable Strafford was preparing for a new military effort
(though his troops were in mutiny, murdering their officers), when twelve
English peersl sent a demand to the king for peace and a parliament. Charles
threw in his hand, and summoned parliament for 3rd November (1640).

" We are now/1 writes Hallam, " arrived at that momentous period in our
history which no Englishman ever regards without interest, and few without
prejudice." Macaulay, equally moved as the majestic march of his history
proceeds, writes : " In November 1640 met that renowned Parliament which,
in spite of many errors and disasters, is justly entitled to the reverence and
gratitude of all who, in any part of the world, enjoy the blessings of constitu-
tional government."

" The first fruits of the Commons' laudable zeal for reformation," as Hallam
calls it, was the Triennial Bill, to which Charles gave assent, providing that
parliament should assemble at least once in three years, and should not be dis-
solved within fifty days of the first day of meeting. After this " admirable
statute," a bill was enacted declaring ship-money illegal. The Star Chamber
was abolished, also the Court of High Commission, Council of the North, Council
of Wales, Stannary Courts of Devon and Cornwall. In the view of constitu-
tional lawyers then and now these great statutes, all enacted in the first six
months of the Long Parliament, made scarcely any material change in the
constitution and took nothing from the crown which it had anciently possessed.
Less creditable was the Commons' treatment of Strafford. It may be that
as Robert Baillie, Scottish delegate present at the sessions of the Long Parlia-
ment, wrote: " Intolerable pride and oppression cries to heaven for a vengeance; "
and to impeach Strafford before the peers was to ensure a lawful trial. Finding,
however, that impeachment was not proceeding as they wished, the Commons
changed over to the method of attainder and killed Strafford by Act of Parlia-
ment. Charles's assent to the Bill of Attainder robs him of all defence. What-

1 Needless to say they were constitutionally minded peers:  Hertford, Bedford, Essex, Warwick,
Baget, Wharton, Say, Brook, Kimbolton, Searle, Mulgrave, Bolingbroke,